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PART OF WHICH I WAS 

BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 



A personal tie binds me to the centennial of The North 
American Review through the fact that it was nearly half its 
way through its hundred years when I began to write for it. 
That was in 1864, when James Russell Lowell and Charles 
Eliot Norton were its editors, and I lived in Venice, and the 
present editor of The Review was born. Norton was only 
a name to me then, but Lowell I knew from the kindness 
he had shown my verse when he was editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and it was to him that I sent from Venice my paper 
on "Recent Italian Comedy" in a fear that the all but world- 
wide rejection of my work elsewhere had taught me. When 
its publication followed upon acceptance incredibly soon I held 
the number of The Review which contained it almost as dear 
as Lowell's letter of acceptance, but not quite: no print could 
bring me the joy of that writing. 

Yet I think still that The Review merited the homage I 
paid it, keeping it in my hands as often as I could, and dwelling 
upon it with eyes that revered in it a signal example of its own 
greatness, and fondly realized its descent from the supreme 
English quarterlies. It emulated the look of these in size and 
shape, in paper and print, and if it had not the stiff covers, 
half the thickness of pasteboard, which enabled them to hold 
themselves upright on a shelf, the gray of its outside was of a 
scholarly quiet which richly satisfied. I felt in its possession as 
if I had been published scarcely more in The North American 
than in The London Quarterly, The Edinburgh Review, The North 
British,axid The Westminster. 

I do not suppose now that my essay on the Italian comedies 
of the early eighteen-sixties quite filled that number of The 
Review, but I cannot remember anything else in it, though 
there must have been a dozen other articles, with a score of 
book notices at the end. There I was so overwhelmingly, to 
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my sense, that I might well have been there alone; there I was 
with the title of my article Roman-numeraled at its head and 
with the titles of the plays it was based upon dropped in a long 
foot-note at the bottom of the page, just as was always done 
with authors and articles in the English quarterlies; and I can 
hardly believe that when it came, years afterward, to the 
question of collecting that essay in a book of kindred papers 
I did not think it quite good enough. 

There was another article, written for The Review while 
I was still in Venice, which I did find worthy of some such 
measure of immortality, and duly reprinted, though in which 
of my many books the reader would find my historical study of 
Ducal Mantua I should not be able to say now. I think it was 
in the first number of The North American for 1866, and 
I am sure that it filled fifty pages, for I know that I got a hundred 
dollars for it, such was the munificent rate of two dollars a page 
which The North American paid in those years. Perhaps the 
reader will like to know, or if he will not he shall, that I put the 
money in a savings-bank, and when the bank was closing up its 
affairs a good while after and notified me that this deposit with 
interest was due me I confidently denied the fact. I have never 
been so rich since as to be able to forget the smallest deposit 
in a bank; but it shows how much more my heart was set upon 
the honor than on the honorarium that came from being printed 
in The Review. 

In Cambridge, where I went from Venice to live after a 
brief sojourn in New York, one was, as it were, domesticated 
with The North American, for both the editors lived there, 
and one was orally asked to do this paper or that, and often 
knew what was to be in a next number. Of course it was edited 
with entire taste and intelligence and with a cordial liberality 
toward new talents far or near. Both editors were intensely 
New England, but it is only the lesser New-Englanders who are 
sectionally cockney, and these editors were of the greater. I was 
not acquainted with The Review, its earlier character or tem- 
perament, and can only trust a general impression that it began 
to be different in the hands of Lowell and Norton. There were 
new thmkers as well as new writers in it; while it kept the 
scholarly attitude in its treatment of topics, it dealt with current 
events as courageously, vigorously, conscientiously as if they 
had been matters of history. It threw a new light on old 
interests; the editors welcomed a contributor who had, or 
fancied he had, any novel sort of lantern; all they asked of him 
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was that he should come with his reasons and convictions as 
if they were the opinions of a gentleman. In short, the old 
North American Review began with them to be the young 
North American. 

I fancy Norton did the larger part of the work, for Lowell 
would have been apt to relax to his secular arm the manuscripts 
which offended against his beloved leisure: leisure which he gave 
to his special learning, his universal reading, and his interest in 
the higher politics. He wrote some of his best essays for 
The Review at that time, or perhaps the most of them, such 
as those on Shakespeare and Dryden and Rousseau, but I do 
not think he often wrote the book notices. These were some- 
times done by Norton, but he also liked to give the new books 
out to be criticized by the "various hands" which had the fine 
touch of culture among his neighbors: in that expansive com- 
munity of Cambridge The Review could be a neighborhood 
affair without contraction of its spiritual horizons. Both 
editors were of a most delicate conscience in their work, and The 
Review could have suffered nothing at their hands except that 
mystical injury which comes of being made too good. 

It is certain that it did not prosper, and I remember one 
of its publishers, looking at some last number of it one day, 
and owning its excellence, but saying, Here was the horse and 
carriage which he could have kept if he had not chosen to keep 
a Review. By and by Norton went abroad and remained five 
years, and then Lowell went, leaving Mr. Henry Adams in 
charge, and presently the editorship began to fluctuate from one 
scholarly Cambridge intelligence to another; I remember 
Professor Gurney among others, and for a briefer moment my 
valued friend Mr. T. S. Perry, who edited the quarterly for 
three quarters, while Mr. Adams followed Lowell abroad. 
There now ensued a space in its history where I cannot fol- 
low it with a confident footing; but in a certain chasmal 
interregnum it appears from one of my old letters home, just 
chanced upon, that for one quarter I myself was editor of 
The North American. I got out the number for October, 
1872, and probably I thought it a very good number. I am 
sure that it conformed to the old ideal of a quarterly review 
inherited from the English quarterlies, and that it was as liter- 
ary as devotion to that ideal could make it. 

In the course of time there came a moment when Norton, 
returned home to Cambridge, felt the irk of unemployment 
before he took up his unique work in the University, and frankly 
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asked my interest with the publishers to have him recalled to 
the editorship of The Review. James R. Osgood was now the 
publisher, a generous spirit, but always cramped for the wings 
that riches fly with, and not inclined to more than the sacrifice 
of a horse and carriage on the shrine of The Review. Sud- 
denly, one quarterly publication-day, The Review came out 
only one-half its normal thickness, and Aldrich said, It looked 
as if Destiny had sat upon it. But The Review had a life 
which no malign Destiny could crush out of it. It was be- 
fore this ominous shrinkage that it passed to the sole editorial 
charge of Mr. Henry Adams, who imparted such amazing life 
and go to it that Lowell, by this time long out of the charge 
of it, generously declared that Adams was making the old tea- 
kettle realize that it was of the same race as the steam-engine. 
Mr. Adams left Boston and went to live in Washington, 
and I suppose it was then that The Review passed from 
his able hands to the able hands of Senator Lodge, already 
his associate, and more then beginning to feel his way through 
literature to the eminence he has since won in politics. Yet 
I am not sure of the course of the events; the mists of an- 
tiquity close here about the facts and blunt them to my 
sense. What I know is that Osgood united his misfortunes 
with the fortunes of H. O. Houghton & Co., and I had the 
vague impression that when the partners presently parted 
The Review rested with Mr. Houghton. But I am , told 
by Mr. George L. Mifflin, the present head of the house, that 
this was not so, and it must have been Osgood who sold 
The North American to Allen Thorndike Rice, who took it 
from its native Boston to New York, where, the rumor came 
back, he made it good society. He was himself good society, 
but whether The Review became good society outside of him 
I have always doubted. The fact, if altogether fact, was of the 
nature of taking The Edinburgh Review to London and endearing 
it to the smart set in the days when the smart set was smart. 
The translation of The North American from the intellectual 
to the commercial metropolis did make Boston rub her eyes a 
little, but, as I remember, not much; it would have taken far 
more than that to make her, long confirmed in her superiority, 
rub her eyes much. The event caused rather a good deal of 
newspaper banter, and was taken, like most other American 
events, jocosely. Yet we were not insensible to our incalculable 
loss; The North American had long been one of our glories, 
dim at times, but lastingly a glory, an honor to our letters and a 
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very strenuous helper to such nationality as they had achieved. 
If the time had come, and not passed, when one must say, 

Povera e nuda vai, Filosofia, 

no time had come yet when one could not hail the venerable 
periodical by that sublime name of Filosofia. The removal 
from Boston to New York may not have been the condition of 
The Review's survival; it might have lived on in Boston, 
devouring successions of horses and carriages and obliging 
publishers to get about on foot as if they were no better than 
so many authors. In Boston tradition would have been too 
strong for a review bred in the ancient ideals, and still holding 
out, however meagerly, on that Spartan fare of publishers' 
equipages; but means and the man arrived together, and The 
Review passed from its noble adversity to the honorable pros- 
perity which now crowns its century. The means alone would 
not have achieved this; the man was needed, and appeared in 
Allen Thorndike Rice and in the men who succeeded him and 
inherited with increasing effectiveness his notions of the higher 
journalism which should endue the stately quarterly with the 
young vigor of the daily, as we now behold it realized with 
such surprising control of time and space. Mr. Rice had the 
editorial instinct, and whether he made The North American 
good society or not, he made it modern on the fines of the new 
English reviews such as The Contemporary and The Fortnightly 
and The Nineteenth Century. He made it a bimonthly; he made 
it a monthly; he gave it the look of a magazine without and 
within; and the stately Roman-numeraled articles, with the 
foot-noted book titles on which they stood, retreated before the 
brisk onset of light papers of more journalistic cast. I am not 
sure that it ever sank so low as the symposium, but I believe 
that Mr. Rice had sometimes the courage to admit two embattled 
champions to the same number, there to fight out their differing 
opinions. That was then a new thing, and it must have made 
the older readers of The Review sit up; but it was a popular 
thing, and the favor of youth carried the day for it. Was it 
in fact nearly so strange as the transfer of The Review from its 
native Boston and its change in look and make to a magazine? 
Whether The North American constantly prospered in the 
new conditions is a secret of the counting-room which I will not 
seek to penetrate, but it remained good society, for all good 
society knew, as long as Rice lived, and then it passed in the 
same fine air to the ownership and editorship of Mr. Lloyd 
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Bryce, who had the assistance of the late David Munro, so dear 
to all who knew him and so singly devoted to the interests of 
The Review. There was a wide outre'aching for contributions 
after The North American came to New York, but during 
Rice's time it did not include me. Once, indeed, he talked with 
me about a paper, but whether my prices were too proud or not 
it did not come to my writing it. In his immediate successor's 
time I contributed more than once socially radical things which 
I rather wondered at his printing. The papers were asked for 
as any papers I should choose to write, but in the old, or the early 
times, one offered to write on this topic or that, or oftener yet 
offered his articles ready written for the editor's judgment. 

I suppose this difference helped mark the parting of the ways 
between the quarterly North American and the monthly 
North American. The change had to be if The Review was 
to be, and it has gone on marking itself with greater and greater 
distinctness, until now The North American is not at all a 
review of the old pattern. Something is still to be said for that 
old pattern, but since it is gone perhaps one is apt to overpraise 
it. If we waited now for a quarterly criticism of the new books, 
the books would have died of old age; younger sellers would be 
pushing them from their shelves, and it would not be possible 
to buy or even borrow the authors reviewed. 

If one began life well back in the eighteen-hundreds one must 
miss the scholarly poise which was sometimes the scholarly pose 
of the reviewer; one would not recognize the critic in the intel- 
lectual athlete who appears in the informal habiliments of the 
journalist and deals with literature as if it were a contemporary 
interest, and not the greatest interest of all times. In the new 
Review literature is given a back seat, but all the seats are good, 
and literature is treated at least as a living interest. If I were 
asked, I should say the new sort of North American reviewers 
were not so much writers who got themselves up for their topics 
from the encyclopaedias as they were people who wrote from the 
fullness of experience and from special qualification for their 
work. 

For this reason I am a little surprised to find myself among 
them so often. I miss my Roman-numeraled headings, my 
foot-noted book titles; I no longer write of Recent Italian 
Comedy, or even of Ducal Mantua. It is very strange, but at a 
certain time of life all things have become strange, and one thing 
not much stranger than another. A question that persists 
poignantly beyond the rest is the question whether I am a part 
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of that old adversity of the quarterly, which seems almost to 
have begun with me, or of the new prosperity of the monthly, 
which I somehow share. I never saw the reasons for that 
adversity, but I see the reasons for that prosperity in the eager, 
immediate, potent grapple with the topics which advance upon 
the thinker from the forum and the market, rather than the 
study, and challenge him to his best. Yet they advance from 
the study, too, and the atmosphere of the lists, wide, clear, in- 
spiring, forbids the champion to shrink from the note of the 
new prosperity as from a reverberation of those publicity voices, 
now so invasive, so pervasive. There is a secret which the new 
and newer editing divined from the newspapers where it had long 
lain open and which it has employed in reviving and establishing 
in perennial vigor the ancient periodical which might else have 
lingered out a Tithonian immortality. What the secret is our 
actual editor apparently knows; but a loyal contributor must 
shrink from surprising it lest it become the common magic of 
those other monthlies which are not magazines. 

William Dean Howells. 



